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Students in Czechoslovakia whose parents are unpopular with the regime often find themselves 
barred from all secondary and higher education once they reach the age of fourteen. Such exclusion 
has nothing to do with energy or ability; rather, the threat to deny children high school and 
university education is a tragically efficient method of ensuring their parents' conformity. The 
regime of President Gustav Hus lk — a puppet regime installed by the Soviet Union shortly after 
its invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968- no longer tries to win the sincere internal allegiance of its 
citizens, but rather rests its considerable stability upon the insistence that people conform and 
pretend loyalty whatever they believe. So the children, with their secondary education and hence their 
future prospects, are held hostage for their parents' compliance. The Czechs and Slovaks have 
always placed the highest importance upon education and learning, so this particular technique 
of repression is immensely effective. 

Thousands of schoolchildren over the last decade have been punished for their parents' 
unpopularity with the regime by this exclusion from school and college; many more, as a 
result of their parents' or their own activities, have been expelled from high school, university, 
technical college and even apprentice school. But correspondingly, a large number of scholars — 
university or school teachers — were also purged from academic institutions in the 
'normalisation' that followed the Soviet incursion. Like the banned or expelled students, 
these people have to take whatever jobs are available to them: Prague is full of 
mathematicians cleaning windows, linguists driving trams, historians working as cloakroom 
attendants, philosophers operating turbines, classicists mending roads; and an astonishing 
number of hospital and hotel basements have become studies for the scholars who stoke the 
boilers there. Almost inevitably the one-time lecturers and the would-be students try to come 
together in small discussion-groups and seminars, so as to secure for the young people 
something at least of what the institutions deny them. Informal meetings of this kind are 
manifestly legal under the Constitution; in 1976 the two International Pacts on human rights 
became legally valid in Czechoslovakia, and these guarantee the right to such freedoms. 

However, from the very beginning the authorities, in the -form of the StB (the Czechoslovak 
Security Police, modelled on the KGB) have persecuted these unofficial study groups. Lectures have 
been monitored and disrupted, students and professors bribed and threatened. Few courses manage 
to survive long, because the ceaseless arrests, interrogations, surveillance, house-searches and 
confiscations exhaust the strength of all participants. 

Julius Tomin, Night-watchman 

What may seem strange at first glance is that the group attacked most savagely and 
continuously of all was a group that met each Wednesday evening to study Greek texts ; stranger 
yet, that the participants somehow withstood the police attacks for three years, so that this seminar 
holds the record for survival. The course in question was conducted by Dr. Julius Tomin. He 
had been excluded from his position in the Charles University of Prague in 1969 and 
subsequently worked in a turbine factory and, while he ran the seminar, as night-watchman at 
the Prague Zoo. His students came from all quarters: most from labouring jobs as stokers, 
railway-men, cleaners; some even from university and technical college, realizing that they 
could find in the unofficial lectures something not provided by the institutions; and inevitably some 
from the StB — but the fact that police spies would be present was taken for granted and ignored 
by the others. 

The group went to work on the Presocratics, Plato, Aristophanes, Thucydides and 
Aristotle, translating and discussing the original Greek texts line by line, '(he StB went 
to work too: alternately threatening and bribing Tomin and the students in countless 
interrogations, searching apartments and confiscating books, notes and manuscripts, 
tapping or disconnecting phones, reading or stopping mail both outgoing and incoming. 

There were attempts to frame some of the students on charges of 'terrorism' or 
'parasitism'; four students who had places at the Charles University or technical college 
lost them, and one student expelled from the University was confined for a week in a 
psychiatric institution. The police made two well- planned attempts to get Tomin certified 
as a psychopathic paranoiac, attempts frustrated only by the courage of non- compliant 
Czech psychiatrists who refused to be as malleable as are their Soviet colleagues. 

Between March and May 1980 every single meeting of the group was either prevented by 
the simple expedient of arresting Tomin by force before the lecture was due to begin, and 


then holding him for 48 hours, or raided and broken-up — and these raids meant arrests 
and 48-hour detentions, plus savage beatings of one or more of the students arrested. 
Significantly, no charge has ever been brought against anyone for holding or attending the 
seminar; this would be impossible, since such meetings are patently legal. But the students 
have often been threatened with Article 202, which bans 'criminal hooliganism in a public 
place' — a new description, to say the least, of the study of Greek classics in a private 
apartment. 


'Him and his Plato! ' 

Why did the StB react like this to this unofficial study of ancient Greece? And what kept 
the students coming each Wednesday- turning up even when it became advisable to bring 
along a toothbrush, an extra sweater, and apples in preparation for the likely 48-hour 
detention in the police cells? The question is complex, and 1 shall here mention only 
three factors which may help to understand it. 

First, a very general point. Czechoslovakia, until the second half of this century, 
shared fully in and richly contributed to the art, music, literature and scholarship of 
Europe. The common roots of European culture lie in the ancient world and serve to 
unify' Eastern and Western Europe. However, it seems to be an ambition of the USSR that 
its empire should distinguish itself as sharply as possible from the West — not just 
politically, but socially and culturally as well. So, inasmuch as the study of the classics 
is permitted at all in Czechoslovakia, it is done through the spectacles of Marxist- 
Leninist interpretation. This means that few classicists in the West have much interest in 
the work of their colleagues in the East, and vice versa — and the potentially unifying 
influence of mutual interest in our common intellectual ancestry can be partly nullified. 

Tomin’s group studied the Greek texts as such, without the mediation of Marxist- 
Leninist interpretation and with no concern for anything but the text in hand. Their 
Greeks thus differed from the Greeks as officially viewed, a fact which helps to explain 
an extraordinary threat by a police interrogator to one of the students in 1977 
— ‘Tell Tomin we’ll get him - him and his Plato!’ 

Jan Patocka and Charter 77 

Second, a more specific point. Classical scholarship, and many Greek scholars, fell into disrepute 
in official eyes because of one classicist and his circle. Professor Jan Patocka an internationally-known 
scholar who taught, or at least heavily influenced, almost all the current generation of ancient 
philosophers in Czechoslovakia, emerged from retirement in 1976 (when he was in his seventies) to 
become the founder and first Spokesman of the human rights movement know as Charter 77. The 
Charter began in January 1977, but Patocka was relentlessly interrogated throughout the winter, 
and soon had a heart attack; his interrogators pursued him to the hospital, where in the Spring he 
died of a brain hemorrhage following a 14-hour interrogation. Thus the Czechoslovak authorities 
created against themselves a martyr as dangerous to them dead as he had ever been when alive; his 
work and his ideals inspire all those who attend unofficial seminars today, and his studies of the 
Greek world, published in the samizdat press (the underground press, known as 'Padlock Press' 
publications), have a wide readership. 

Many other classicists Patcka’s colleagues — share his outlook and are tarred with 

the brush of association with him, so have lost their positions in the Academy and the universities. 
Because of the extent of his influence, there are relatively few 'respectable' Greek scholars left; 
Greek literature in the once-great Charles University in Prague has to be studied primarily in 
translation. The Institute of Philosophy and Sociology has postponed study of the ancient world 
until 1990 — allegedly to fit in with the Programme of Cultural Cooperation for the member Institutes 
of the other Warsaw Pact countries, but actually because it has not enough members competent to 
engage in such study profitably. So the existence of a group meeting to examine Greek texts in the 
original highlighted the corresponding deficiency in the official institutions too painfully: Tomin 
was providing what the 'respectable' scholars were unable to provide. To add insult to injury, 
students from the University began to attend his courses (until they were expelled), thereby 
underlining the contrast. So the University professors and lecturers have refused to condemn the 
police attacks upon this, or upon any other, unofficial course. 

'Now listen, Socrates' 

Third, a general point again. I have already suggested that the Husak regime requires only the 
outward show of allegiance; so long as the people act as if they believed in the Soviet-imposed ideology 
the authorities are content, and have abandoned all attempts to win allegiance by per- suasion 
(there are scarcely any genuine Marxists left in Czechoslovakia). In other words, the route to success 
requires the separation of belief and action: believe what you will, but always act as though you 



held to what the official ideology prescribes. Thus hypocrisy, dissimulation and deceit are the 
rewarded virtues; it is even dangerous to speak out honestly at home, in case your child innocently 
repeats your words at school, thereby getting everyone into trouble. For many years now the so- 
called 'dissident' writers have been singling out this divorce of belief and action as the most 
pernicious feature of the regime. But many Greeks, with Socrates as the most conspicuous example, 
insisted upon not only the right but the necessity of incessant questioning — questioning not simply 
public policy but also the honesty, consistency and coherence of one's own beliefs and their 
relationship to the rest of one's life. Plato puts into Socrates' mouth in the Apology the words 
'the unexamined life is not worth living', and Socrates has become something of a symbol 
to all who struggle against the hypocrisy and self-deceit that the regime tries to impose. Here, 
for example, is an extract from a folk song, 'Now listen, Socrates' , written by the (banned) singer, 
Jaroslav Hutka: 

Now listen, Socrates, we'll show you a thing or two 
Others can hold their tongues- if they can, why can't you? 

You have betrayed out gods, betrayed your country too 
Our young people are led astray by you . . . ' 

'Yes, I am Socrates, but who is judging me? 

A bunch of frightened men, that is aU I see, 

Slanderers every one, who hold not honour dear 
A bunch of frightened men, slaves of a shameful fear. 

You are afraid of those in power over you 
You accuse me of lies, yet what I say is true. 

Byhounding me you think your precious skins to save — 

Better to die than to live like a wretched slave.' Socrates has been tried, now he must pay 
the price; Such is the hero's lot, three cheers for cowardice. 

Now the Greek insistence on the freedom to express and criticize ideas and beliefs — whether 
in the agora with Socrates and the sophists, or in the theatre with Aristophanes or Euripides 
— does not endanger a pluralistic society, nor is it threatening if its study is con- fined 
to the classroom and classroom hours. The Czechslovak system, however, is not pluralistic 
but totalitarian; and the unofficial students have no 'curricular' and 'non-curricular' 
distinctions — their study pervades their whole life, since their reading and discussion takes 
place in work breaks, in their boiler-room basements, on trams and trains, in short, wherever 
and whenever the opportunity arises. So, since the Husak regime needs to enforce a _split between 
sincere belief and action, since it cannot tolerate any criticism of its institutions or practices, 
and since the students are committed to the attempt to unify belief and action, the ideas they study 
at all hours of the day and night, inevitably pervading their thought and their action, hit at 
the foundation of the regime's stability. The Socratic attitude combined with the authorities' 
need to repress freedom of inquiry make for an explosive mixture. Within their own terms 
the police are rightly afraid of courses like Tomin's, just as the Athenians by 399 BC had 
reason to execute Socrates. 

If every cloud has a silver lining, then perhaps what the West could learn from all this is 
the undimmed con- temporary importance that the study of the ancient world can hold. 

Those interested in what can be done to assist the unofficial seminars in Czechoslovakia may like 
to know that the 'Jan Hus Educational Trust' has recently been established, with the aim of 
supplying much-needed books to Czechoslovak students and scholars and also of providing 
stipends for 

some lecturers so that for six-month periods they are free of the need to hunt for exhausting and 
ill-paid labouring jobs. Donations and enquiries should be addressed to: 

The Treasurer 

The Jan Hus Educational Trust 

92 Lonsdale Road 

Oxford 
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